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THE GERUND IN NINETEENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH. 

The name 'Gerund' was borrowed from Latin grammar, and 
has for a long time been in use in English, though with varying 
application according as it covers more or less ground. It is 
found in grammars of the last century and of this, where it is 
often confused with the 'verbal noun.' This name is employed 
here because it is the most convenient that has been suggested ; 
'infinitive in ing,' used by Whitney and others, while suggestive 
of its relationship and real function, is too unwieldly for practical 
grammar. A far more objectionable name, because the objection 
is based upon a radical difference in functions, is 'participle,' 
which is given to the verb-adjective also, thereby causing con- 
fusion. Etymologically, 'gerund' is just as misleading as the 
majority of its fellows. Participles, for instance, would by this 
test include infinitives, for infinitives partake of two natures ; 
and infinitives would include participles, which are just as un- 
limited as infinitives. The origin of words, however, does not 
confine their use with unyielding bonds, and their use defines 
them. 

The Gerund, this 'infinitive in ing;' finds reason for existence 
in the fact that it supplements the simple infinitive by supplying 
a flexibility of construction that is wanting in the latter. At the 
same time, however, its resemblance to the so-called verbal noun 
and its easy interchange therewith, endow it with dangerous 
possibilities for the unwary. This will be more clearly seen from 
the following sketch of the history of the Gerund and in the 
subsequent discussion. 

In the earliest recorded stage of the language, the dative of 
the infinitive, accompanied by to, is used as a Gerund express- 
ing purpose, as, 'geweald to gyrwanne' (power of working). 
The infinitive with to was occasionally used in the same way. 
The next step shows -ende (or -inde) for -anne, as the ending, 
making the Gerund the same in form with the participle, as, 
'coman Crist to wurdri<?»a?<?' (they came to honor Christ). About 
the same time, that is, in the twelfth century, for occurs before 
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the to, as, for to clensen,' 'for to witiende,' indicating a weaken- 
ing in the purpose-giving power of to. The fourteenth century 
has -inge for -hide ; as, ' to seethinge ' ( to be sodden ), and it is 
in this form that the Old English Gerund dies, its fundamental 
use — the expression of purpose — being in the main handed over 
to the modern infinitive. The language, however, had long had 
the germ of a far more flexible and extensive construction, and 
the neglect of the old Gerund may have, in part, been due to the 
development of the new. There was in Anglo-Saxon days a 
'verbal noun' in -ing, or -ung, as, horning, or leomung, that had 
wholly the construction of a noun. In time the -ing suffix 
superseded the other, and thus, in fourteenth-century English, 
the old Gerund, the present participle, and the verbal noun have 
the same ending. It should be borne in mind that this old 
Gerund, derived from that which ended in inde, expresses funda- 
mentally purpose, and occurs only with to. But the verbal in 
-ing now begins to take adverbial modifiers and, when derived 
from a transitive verb, even to drop the preposition that joins to 
it a noun, which then becomes the direct object. The following 
examples from Piers the Plowman and from Maundeville il- 
lustrate these new phases : In youre hers dwellyng ( P. P.) ; 
For knowyng of comeres ( P. P.) ; Befyndynge of that issue 
( M.) ; This shearing shrifte . . shall be meryte to the ( P. P.) ; 
In shaving oure bcrdes ( M.). Thus the modern Gerund 
begins. 

The new Gerund, enjoying in its dependence upon other words 
all the privileges that it inherits from the noun, is not restricted 
to a single construction, but occurs as subject, as object, and 
after a preposition. The participle, having the same form, and 
exercising important functions of the verb, undoubtedly had 
much to do in developing a Gerund out of a verbal noun. But, 
the use once begun, there arose problems that are foreign to 
participles, problems in the dependence of other words upon 
the Gerund, and on the whole these problems were after four 
hundred years rather increased than diminished. In approved 
writers of the last century, it is no uncommon thing to find the 
Gerund having noun, participle, and verb constructions entangled. 
For example, Defoe has 'I was farther confirmed in it the next 
day by the woman being taken ill'; Fielding, 'To the putting 
Horatio in possession of all his wishes,' 'He insisted on the 
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match being deferred''; Sheridan says. ' The reducing others to 
the level of my own injured reputation.' Blair, author of the 
'Rhetoric,' constantly uses the like, and he with other authors 
employs such constructions side by side with immaculate idiom. 
Light is thrown upon the situation at the beginning of this 
century by recalling a few facts, and this is best done in the words 
of Prof. F. A. March, who says in a pamphlet on " The Study 
of Anglo-Saxon" (1875) — 

There was a revival of etymological study of English about a 
hundred years ago, when Dr. Johnson published' his dictionary. 
He knew nothing of Anglo-Saxon, and his critics showed up his 
ignorance very fully. Home Tooke, among others, was at- 
tracted to that field of study, and having original linguistic 
genius, ,and plenty of leisure in prison, prepared The Diversions 
of Purley, a book that proved an epoch-making work in this 
kind of study. . He was a fierce opponent of the ministry 
who were making war in America, and had been imprisoned for 
saying that Americans were " murdered " by the king's troops 
at Lexington. He was regarded in this country as a martyr in 
the cause of our liberties, and his book was at once reprinted 
here, and read everywhere with peculiar interest. It bore fruit 
a hundredfold in the minds of Noah Webster and Thomas 
Jefferson. Jefferson sent to Europe for the old folios in which 
the knowledge of Anglo-Saxon was then buried, and read them, 
as he had time. He became strongly impressed with the thought 
that the language ought to be studied in our schools, and when 
he organized the University of Virginia he made it the duty of 
the professor of modern languages to give instruction in Anglo- 
Saxon. * * * 

Noah Webster's dictionary was the most notable product of 
his Anglo-Saxon studies. 

Dictionaries and college courses were not the only result of 
this stir ; grammars came apace. Goold Brown catalogues four 
hundred and sixty three, nearly all of which appeared between 
1765 and 1850, a large proportion in the first quarter of this 
century. Many of these are of a fantastic, indeed amusing, 
sort, to judge from such titles as ' The Grammatical Wreath,' 
'A Concise Grammar of the English Language, Attempted in 
Verse,' ' The Decoy, An English Grammar with Cuts,' ' The 
Comic Grammar.' 'The English Language as She Is Spoke,' 
though it comes several decades later, would undoubtedly belong 
to this list. Then there is the clap-trap book that has a host of 
successors to-day : 'Grammar Made Easy,' 'Grammar with 
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Cuts,' 'An Inductive Grammar,' 'Grammar on the Productive 
System.' This digression would be inappropriate, were it not 
that the lessons drilled day by day into the child leave an impres- 
sion that is not obliterated by the passage of years ; hence the 
dicta of grammarians, having in some degree influenced the 
usage of to-day, must be taken into consideration. 

The grammarian of the eighteenth century, imbued with deep 
reverence for the Lat'.n language, and inheriting from former 
ages somewhat of their distrust of English, condemned relent- 
lessly any idiom that even seemed to be a departure from the 
Latin rule. Ignorant of the history of the development of 
the English, wedded to the traditional theory of grammar, he 
could not but fall into error. But before the close of the century 
a change came, and the leader was Lindley Murray, by birth 
and education an American, who having removed to England, 
published in York a few years thereafter, in 1795, his ' English 
Grammar,' which for fifty years and more was a favorite. 
Though still far from present standards, his book implies a 
change for the better in methods ; and, as it is the best and the 
most widely used of the grammars following in the wake of the 
philological revival, a brief description of its exposition of the 
Gerund will lay bare one influence that has been at work. His 
treatment of this subject may be gathered from the following — 

[1] The participle is a certain form of the verb, and derives 
its name from its participating, not only of the properties of a 
verb, but also of those of an adjective : as, " I am desirous of 
knowing him"; "Admired and applauded, he became vain"; 
" Having finished his work, he submitted it." — [2] Participles 
have the same government as the verbs from which they are 
derived : as, "I am weary with hearing him"; "She is instruct- 
ing us." — [3] Participles sometimes perform the office of sub- 
stantives, and are used as such ; as in the following instances : 
" The beginning' '; "a good understanding"; "excellent writing" • 
" The chancellor's being attached to the king secured his crown"; 
" The general's having failed in this enterprise occasioned his 
disgrace"; "John's having been writing a long time had wearied 
him." . . . — [4] The words, being attached, govern the word 
chancellor's in the possessive case . . . — [5] Participles are some- 
times governed by the article ; for the present participle, with 
the definite article the before it, becomes a substantive, and 
must have the preposition of after it : as, " These are the rules 
of grammar, by the observing of which, you may avoid mis- 
takes." It would not be proper to say, "by the observing 
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which"; nor, "by observing of which"; but the phrase, without 
either article or preposition, would be right : as, "by observing 
which." — [6] The article a or an has the same effect : as, "This 

was a betraying of the trust reposed in him." It is the 

participial termination of this sort of words that is apt to deceive 
us, and make us treat them as if they were of an amphibious 
species, partly nouns and partly verbs. — [7] The same observa- 
tions which have been made respecting the effect of the article 
and participle, appear to be applicable to the pronoun und parti- 
ciple, when they are similarly associated : as, " Much depends 
upon their observing of the rule, and error would be the conse- 
quence of their neglectitig of it," instead of "their observing 
the rule, and their neglecting it." — [8] We shall perceive this 
more clearly, if we substitute a noun for the pronoun : as, "Much 
depends upon Tyro's observing of the rule," &c. But, as the 
construction sounds rather harshly, [sic] it would, in general, be 
better to express the sentiment in the following, or some other 
form: "Much depends upon the rule's being observed"; or — 
"on observing the rule ; and — of neglecting it." 

To sum up, Murray's rule says [1] that the participle has the 
function of verb and adjective ; [2] that it has the government 
belonging to the verb from which it is derived ; [3] that it is 
used as a substantive ; [4] that it is governed by a noun in the 
possessive case ; [5] and [6], that, governed by the article, it 
must be followed by a preposition ; [7] and [8] that governed 
by noun or pronoun in the possessive case, it must be followed 
by a preposition. It will be noticed that, while he assigns "par- 
ticiples" the functions of verbs and adjectives only, the examples 
under [1] include verb-noun functions; that the examples under 
[3] confound Gerund and verbal noun ; and that no rule is given 
for the construction to follow the "participle" when it is preceded 
by an adjective. Surely there is some excuse for the confusion 
that is still to be found in usage ! 

Chief among the critics of Murray was Goold Brown, who 
declared in his 'Grammar of English Grammars' (1851) that 
the only legitimate use of the Gerund is found after a preposi- 
tion; as, 'in reading Plato.' He admitted "the practice of 
treating them ['participles'] essentially as nouns without taking 
from them the regimen and adjuncts of participles," but con- 
demned such constructions as "occasional, modern, and of 
doubtful propriety." Between Murray and Brown, hovers a 
swarm of grammarians who assert all possible variations of these 
rules and defend them more or less absurdly. There is one 
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point, however, upon which all agree : the tacit admission that 
one word can never perform at the same instant the functions of 
more than one part of speech. Theory after theory has been 
advanced to reconcile discordant facts and fancies. Prominent 
among these is the elevation of participles to a place among the 
parts of speech, but this was no more successful than many an 
other device. 

This will suffice to indicate some of the formative influences 
to which writers of the nineteenth century have been subjected. 
Gerund constructions as found in their pages will now be taken 
up, one by one, and considered. 

Just here it will be helpful to recall the general character of the 
modern Gerund, and for such exposition of its nature a brief re- 
statement of its history will be sufficient. Its progenitor is a 
verbal derivative in -ing with the adjuncts and regimen of a 
noun. Having the form of the present participle, it easily a- 
dopts the adjuncts and the regimen of the participle. This en- 
dows it with a dual nature, without restrictions upon the condi- 
tions of the union; hence it is theoretically possible to combine the 
functions of these natures in various ways. Practically, re- 
strictions are developed by usage, which seeks to express an 
idea in the clearest, most forcible manner. The construction 
thus developed will be considered under the head of (I) the 
Gerund's dependence upon other words, (II) the dependence 
of other words upon it, (III) its time-relation. 

I. 

The Gerund is used as subject, object, complement, of a verb, 
and after a preposition. It would be natural to expect it in ap- 
position also with any one of these. 

As subject: — No grieving can amend ( Browning). — There was 
no denying it (Cable). — There was no getting away jrom 
them ( Holland). — But your leaving at an hour's notice, and 
apparently wishing to shake me off, has given me no time 
( Henry James). — There is no making ourselves feel enough 
astonishment at it ( Ruskin). 

As object: — We cannot help knowing that skies are clear 
(Lowell). — But I prefer walking the deck and drying my- 
self occasionally beside the chimney ; As soon as it quit 
raining ; It commenced raining ; The bell . . . began tolling 
( Bayard Taylor). — She knew that if he had understood her 
saying that she might have loved him once to be any en- 
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couragement of the future, he would not have written as he 
did ( Howells). — But the moment that even the best men 
stop pushing, and begin talking, they mistake their pugnac- 
ity for piety, and it's all over ( Ruskin). 

As complement : — This is not saying that we are above learning 
from England . . . what is best in its educational work (Dr. 
H. Coit, in Forum, Sept., '91). — But what amused Helen 
most was Marian's having already got his tone about his 
possessions and accomplishments ( Howell ). — It would be 
throwing away words to prove, what all admit, . . . (Scott). 

After a preposition : — The cruelty of settling an estate away 
from a family of five daughters (Andrew Lang). — Here, at 
last, I had a chance of clearly seeing him (R. L. Stevenson). 
— Nor had he looked forward to promotion, and one day 
commanding a ship ( Marryat). — By in its turn making this 
known (quoted by Earle, from The National Review, 
Oct., '64). — By notpainling more, impressively their stronger 
individualities ( Bulwer). — The sustaining grace of feeling 
[himself] a martyr was lacking in the event of to-day 
(Craddock). — By their wanting them to do anything ( Henry 
James). — In the way of our doing what we please ( Lew 
Wallace). 

In apposition : — Well, I don't call it very nice, his not coming 
( Howells). 

When there are no distinguishing adjuncts, it is somewhat 
difficult to distinguish between the verbal noun and the Gerund ; 
in fact, the form in -ing may then be conceived in either sense ; 
as in, " The grandmother nodded over her knitting 1 '' (Craddock); 
or in, "Such schools as I have in mind take charge ... of their 
sleeping, eating, arrangement of hours for study and exercise," 
( Dr. Coit); "After a life spent training for the sight" ( Brown- 
ing). But this is not extraordinary, for, where there are dis- 
tinguishing adjuncts, the one construction may often be ex- 
changed for the other without injury to the meaning. For ex- 
ample, Marryat says, " The refitting of the ship was an excuse 
for detaining them on board," and he might say, 'Refitting the 
ship was an excuse .... But there are cases in which the one 
or the other is, rhetorically, better; such as, "The Ustrinum, or 
place for the burning of the dead" ( Bulwer), where 'place for 
burning the dead ' would be an inprovement. This interchange- 
ability may have encouraged a hybrid idiom, now generally 
condemned ; at any rate, this idiom is found in reputable writers, 
as witness the following : " The digging the foundation and the 
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constructing the cellars is weary labour" ( Bulwer); " Even the 
holding his breath was involuntary" (Lew Wallace); " The 
writer should avoid as far as possible the putting this snare in 
his reader's way" (Prof. Earle): The companion idiom, found 
in " They left beating of Paul" ("Acts," xxi, 32), had no attrac- 
tion for the authorities examined for this paper. 

II. 

With the Gerund are found as adjuncts, (i) a noun, or a pro- 
noun, in the Genitive, (ii) the adjective no, (iii) adverbials, (iv) 
objects, direct and indirect. 

i. He was displeased with the idea of England's possessing col- 
onies at all ( Henry James). — In spite of Sir Rufus now 
demeaning himself so sweetly (Id.). — She could imagine 
Roberts being very angry at the patronizing tone of the rest 
of her letter (Howells). — From my having no visible calling 
( De Quincey). — To guard against its being for ever taken 
away from iis (Ruskin). — The time not admitting of my 
carrying it home (Lamb). — I remembered his quoting 
Horace in the morning ( Lowell ). 

ii. No grieving can amend ( Browning). — There was no denying 
it (Cable). — There was no getting away from them (Hol- 
land). — There is no making ourselves feel enough astonish- 
ment at it (Ruskin). — There's no reasoning them out of 
their dotage (Irving). 

iii. Without publicly ackno cledging the great things (Macaulay). 
— I am vastly more contented with merely being in Rome 
(Lowell). — Resumed her occupation of monotonously peel- 
ing June apples (Craddock). — Tippins, letting down the 
window, playfully extols the vigilance of her cavalier in 
being in wailing there to hand her out (Dickens). — It was 
like looking on the earth from another planet (Bayard 
Taylor). — Going by railroad I do not consider as travelling 
at all ; it is merely 'being sent' to a place, and very little 
different from becoming a parcel (Ruskin). — In fighting a- 
gainst the enemies of the faith (Besant). 

iv. By keeping the springs of action clear of evil habits (Dr. 
Coit). — During the last fifty years no author has proposed 
to himself the aim of portraying the whole political system 
of the country in its practice as well as its theory (Bryce). 
— Can always stop aoing it on the slightest pretext (Low- 
ell).— The high office of guiding English youth in its first 
study of Shakespeare (Swinburne). — I could not help tell- 
ing you thai my fathers fought at Asincourt (B. Disraeli). 
Is the being shown over a place the same as silently for our- 
selves detecting the genius of it ? (Lamb). 
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The examples just quoted show Gerunds combining verb ad- 
juncts (objects and adverbials) with limiting Genitives and even 
with the adjective no. It must be noted further, however, that 
it is in the use of adjuncts that the possibilities of confusion lie. 
There has already been incidentally noted (pp. 206-7) one case 
of confusion, Gerund and verbal noun being entangled. Another 
case lies on the side of the participle. Moreover, just as a full 
transfer of construction from Gerund to verbal noun, or vice- 
versa, might in some instances take place without injury to sense, 
and then again not, so here there is a like logical distinction, as 
will be seen in the following examples : 

i. Or we should be wearied by every one [or, one's] behaving in 
the same way (Prof. Nichols). — Whose first masters never 
dreamed of the city [or, city's] reaching them (Cable). — 
She had remotely known of a wagon [or wagon's] stopping 
at the door (Howells). — But Jack was interrupted in his 
third glass by somebody [or, -body's] telling him the Captain 
wanted to speak with Mr. Hawkins and him (Marryat). — 
But, if one think for a moment ... of the children [or, 
children's] receiving the blessing of their holy ' Father 
(Lowell). — There is something ungracious in the comic 
actor [or, actor's] holding himself aloof from all participa- 
tion or concern with those who are come to be diverted by 
him (Lamb), 
ii. It is no more to them than anyone leaving you a suit of 
mourning in an English Legacy (Marryat). — The old sexton 
expressed a doubt as to Shakespeare having been born in 
her house (Irving). — Miss Jenny gave up altogether on this 
parting taking. place between the friends (Dickens). — The 
unlikelihood of such a complicated measure succeeding in 
narrative form (George Saintsbury). — I cannot accept the 
notion'of school-life affecting the poet to this extent (Lewes). 
— There is no pretence of his grandmother ever having 
been out of this country or of any Mandarin having been 
in it (Dickens). 

Many more such examples as those adduced in the second 
class above may be found in a wide range of authors. On the 
other hand, none among those examined furnishes an example 
of this construction with a pronoun instead of a noun before the 
-ingviorA. Even a glaring contrast is permitted: "Use the 
Subjunctive where you disbelieve in the condition being realized 
or protest against its being accepted" (Nichol); "This little de- 
lusion was greatly assisted by the circumstance of its being 
market-day, and the thoroughfares about the market-place being 
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filled with carts, horses, etc." (Dickens). Dickens, who seems to 
avoid intentionally the Genitive of the noun, nevertheless uses 
as constantly the Genitive of the pronoun before the -ing word ; 
as in, "A suspicion of her having broken his confidence." It is 
true that intervening obstacles, such as inconvenient phrases, or 
the desire to avoid the assemblage of disagreeable sounds, may 
often furnish an excuse. Take these examples : 

In the event of the route by the way of the Suez Canal-being 
closed 'in time of war (Critique on "Ocean Steamships," Nation). 
— He said something further about running down to Mt. Desert 
in his boat and about one of his men knowing how to broil a 
mackerel pretty well (Howells). — There was some story of a 
Princess — Elisabeth, if I remember — having entrusted to his 
care an extraordinary casket of jewels (Lamb). — On Sir Rufus 
asking if she were ill (Henry James). 

In such instances grammarians of torday, with rhetoric and 
logic in mind, advise a remodeling of the sentence. 

III. 

Distinctive notation of time is not a fundamental function of 
the verb ; it is only a convenient excrescence that has grown 
upon the verb. In Latin, inflection of the verb, to express time, 
grew to considerable proportions, and there developed out of it 
a set of rules governing the sequence of tenses. The view of 
time-relations in English has perhaps in some instances been 
biased by the Latin. In complex sentences, untrammeled Eng- 
lish enjoys great license in the combination of tenses (see 'Eng- 
lish Language,' Lounsbury, p. 325). The infinitive, which with 
the Gerund expresses only kind of time, not order of time, shows 
equal freedom. Compare the following : 

I . . . thought to have begged, or bought, what I have took 
(Shakespeare). — Here was enough to have infected the wjiole 
city (Jonson). — Was I to have never parted from thy side ! 
(Milton). — I intended only to have teased him three days and a 
half (Sheridan). — I trusted nevermore to have beheld thee 
(Coleridge). — His attendance . . . was assiduous enough to have 
pleased 'even his father (Lewes). — I was not to make a noise. 
I had little inclination to have done so (Lamb). 

It is manifest in all these cases that' the standard of time- 
reference, governing the selection of the tense, is the time when 
the speaker utters the sentiment, not the time of the main verb, 
which in Latin should control subordinate tenses. This peculiar- 
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ity may be, according to the grammarians, bad form, but it ap- 
pears and re-appears with such insistence that it must be noticed; 
and, if it is due to something in the constitution of the language, 
it is bound to win its way. The Gerund, an infinitive in -ing, 
not only shares the infinitive's freedom in this regard, but goes 
beyond it ; for the infinitive is, on the average, more closely 
connected with the verb, and hence the question of time-relation 
to it would more naturally arise. But the question of time seems 
with the Gerund to be farther in the background, and must be, 
the more strongly its noun nature is emphasized. In -There is 
no denying it,' 'There was no denying it,' the idea of time in the 
Gerund seems as faint as in the verbal noun in 'There is a ring- 
ing of bells,' 'There was a ringing of bells.' When the Gerund 
is dependent upon a noun, its kind of time may be determined 
by the time implied in the noun, as will be seen below — 

Let me repeat, at the risk of appearing impertinently super- 
fluous in protestation, that I have never written . . . (Swinburne). 
— A virtuous young man, misguided by false information, has 
been led into the folly of committing a peculiarly cruel and cold- 
blooded murder (Ibid.). — Yet you deserve the praise of having 
been constant, in your poetic practice, to your poetic principles 
(Andrew Lang). — This will disappoint you, who had 'a passion 
for reforming it' {/bid.). — There was a plan of his coming to 
see them again later in the winter (Henry James). — He was 
tempted to express a suspicion of her having broken his con- 
fidence (Dickens). — He rose as he spoke ; leaving that good 
man not quite free from a sense of having been foiled in the 
exercise of his familiar weapon (Ibid.). 



Maetzner declares, in his 'Englische Grammatik' (III, 84), 
that the effort of modern grammarians to exclude from the form 
in -ing, accompanied by the article or a "possessive pronoun," 
a following object, that is, in this case to preserve pure the char- 
acter of the substantive, is not shared by usage ; while Prof. 
Nichol (University of Glasgow) says, "Before a participle in 
such cases as 'The cry of the Church's being in danger' the 
noun may be in the possessive, but it is like a double genitive 
and it is, therefore, better to say 'of the Church being in danger." 
In order to test the limits of gerund constructions, besides a 
number of examples gathered at random and those quoted by 
Maetzner, selections from De Quincey, Macaulay, Lamb, Marry - 
at, Ruskin, Andrew Lang, R. L. Stevenson, Swinburne, J. G. 
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Holland, Lowell, Henry James, Howells, Cable, Craddock, and 
Lew Wallace, were carefully searched, and the Gerunds tabulated, 
with the results given below. Macaulay, De Quincey, Ruskin, 
Swinburne, Lang, Stevenson, Holland, Lowell, James. Craddock, 
conform with the constructions given on pages 205-207, and in 
these selections they do not show a jumble of Gerund and 
verbal noun, or of Gerund and participle. To this, however, 
must be added that Howells, Cable, and Wallace rarely deviate. 
If, accordingly, these ten be taken as an index of the usage of 
careful writers, it would seem that Nichol is not sustained in his 
position, and that Maetzner's assertion is true, so far as it con- 
cerns the article with the form in -ing, only of less critical 
authors. On this basis, it may then be concluded that the 
Gerund may occur as subject, object, complement, of a verb, 
after a preposition, or in apposition ; that in any one of these 
places it may have as noun-adjuncts a noun, or a pronoun, in 
the Genitive, the adjective no, and the verb-adjuncts, adverbials 
and objects direct and indirect); moreover that it may have 
noun-adjuncts and verb-adjuncts at the same time; but that 
further than this the best present usage does not go. The word 
upon which the the Gerund directly depends may give the cue 
for the time-relation. 

J. L. Armstrong. 
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